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Note: -- . 

The proL-ediirvs in this booklet have b^en devised to assist 
parents of primary and intermediate children W;ho,aTe . 
several years behind ih their reading. The procetfures are 
not intended to be'used in teaching yuungefr children who 
are learning to read in a regular school readfirtg programme. 



1. How to Arrange a Time and Place for 
Reading 4* Home 



Children do not enjoy the experience of learning, to read if 
.they are not successful. They may be embarrassed to read in 
front of anyone because they fear their mistakes will be criti- 
cized or their lack of skill shown up. Yet if we are to help them 
vye have to. know just what kind of mistakes are holding them 
back. It is tht^refore important that we "see" and "hear" them 
as they learn to read. It may take a great deal of t'lme and 
palit^nce to get children to sit down to read a book, and to 
forget .t|ieir fearlii being Wrong, or of being criticized. As a 
parent you need to remember to praise and support your 
child for trying, andtnit.to convey disapproval or annoyance 
when mistakes are made 

\ ' ' 

Ffere are some important suggestions about finding a^time 
and place to help your child read. 

1. Keep the sessions s/zorf ar/d frequent.- It is better to set 
. 'aside fen mutiUi's three or four times a week than, to 

arrange or^e 30-40 minute session per week. At 'the be- 
ginning, ten minutes may be more than 'enough to read 
50 wordH. (Set section 2 on how to select a suitable.book); 

2. Try to choose a time when cfiildren are not already' en- 
■ gaged in a favourite activity. Don't drag them,away frOm 

an important T.V, programme or from a game with 
iramds. It may be a good idea to offer i^^w minutes extra 
before bedtime for practising reading. 

3. Try to anticipate and avoid possible interruptioiv; to this 
session. Ask ^nother child io answer the phone for you. 
Check that toddlers and otherchildren have something to 
do for the ne^ct ten minutes. Instruct^'ther children and 
adults not to interrupt or to listen in while you are work^ 
ing. Turn the T. V. volume down as much as possible, or^ 
get away from the T.V. altogether by wor>;ing in another 
room. 



Sit beside your childAeither at the family dining table, or 
on the couch. Place tHe book between you. Your eyes and 
your child's should hh on the printed pa^e. Avoid iiatch- 
ing childcen's eyes while they^re trying to read. If your 
child always^ms to\you {or*the answer, you can dis- 
courage this by keeMng your eyes oh the book. Check 
that you have paper a^id pencil handy, before you start 
reading. 

Let children see you ak* pleased to be alone with them. 
Make this a "special" time together. Remember to wai^e 
when your child comes^ whe^ you call, or volunteers \o 
c^me, even when you are not quite ready. 

0 Stop ths? session on time. It is better to stop, when you are 
both enjoying it and wanting more, than to carry on 
beyond the ten minutes until you are both fired or bored 
or frustratec^. ^ 



2. tlow to Select Suitable Books for Your 
, Child to Learn From 



Your school will be using a series of learning to read books 
that go fn:>m simple to difficult. This is called a graded series. 
Schools cc^monly start children on a. series of illustrated 
"little books" of about twelve pages, with only about one 
sentence per page, these little- books range, through four 
^ levels, and are coded by 'colour. Teachers often send home 
additional little books, either at the same level or at a level 
below the book currently being used in the classroom. 

When children are successfully re'^ding the mast difficult of 
the little books, they are moved on to a spries of big bo6ks. 
These bopks have several different stories at about the same 
•^reading level and are 30-40 pages long. ^ ' • 

Ask your child's teacher to send home (if he or she has not 
already done so) a book at an approptiate levc^l for you to 
begin working with. The first thing you can do is to check on 
how difficult this book is for your child. Remember reading 
should be a pleasant experience for your child. Arrange a 
suitable time and place using the suggestions from the previ- 
ous section. . ' 



r 

Steps in" Checking on the Diificiiflty L^vel of Reading' 
Books • " 

1. 'Before you ask your cfiild to start reading, count off 50 

words from the selected book or story and note this point 
in the book. Find a pencil and paper, and write the dLe, 
ah^ the n^me of the book or story. 1 

2. Askyourchild to sit beside you and to begin reading, plt 
a mark on your paper for each mistake your child mak^.' 
Mistakes may be different words read from those in/ne' 

* text, or they may be words left out, or words adoed. 
Count only one mistake for each t^xt word 'WlU'lJrrectly 
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read, if the child'corrects the incorivct word without any help 
(rom you; do nt>i count this as •a rriistake. Don't criticise 
*- children tor making mistakes — remember we are trying to 
^d out just how well they can read; Oflbr children encour- 
agement (tft trying, and when they pause and*seem to be 
stuck on a wo^d , ask them to try the next word ~ and to keep 
on i^oing. . ^ . 

3. When the 50 words have been read, stop apd thank your 
child for reading to you, and for trying hard. He or she 
can now go off and play, y 

4?!. Count the number of misfakes you have recorded, from 
the 50 words read. Take away this number from 50, to 
show the number of words read correctly. 

What does this tell you? . 

1 . If there are more than 10 mistakes the book is too difficult 
torjhechiid. You should ask for an easier book, one at a 
lower level. Do another check to find the number of 
words read correctly,^ ^ 

2. If there are fewer^han four mistakes, the book is too easy. 
* Books at this level are good for letting your child read for 

enjoyment. ' ^ * 

3. If there are between four and ten mistakes, the book is 
suitable for learning to read. At this level, children will 
make enough mistakes for you to be able to see what their 
problems are, but not so many mistakes that they cannot 
follow the sfory. * , ' ' 
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3, How to Help Your Child be aij Independent 
Reader - 

4 ■ ' • 



When you -help children learn -to read, your task is. to help 
. them'to solve problems and work things out by themselves. If 
you are Over-critical .they jnay become too afraid to try to 
work things out. If you tdl them all the^correct words, with- 
out helping them to try by themselves, they may si|nply learn 
to depend ©n you completely. 

In figure I there are eight positive suggestions to help you 
help your child learn ihdepf^ndent reading skills. We have 
two sets of suggesHioos: what to do when children read cor- 
rectly, and what to do when children make mistakes. When 
children* read correctly we want you to learn to praise them. 
You can praise them for several things: (a) when they get 
some wo^ds correct without anyhelp from you^b) when.t^^■ey 
discovj?r without your telling Ihera that they have made a 
mistake, and (c) when they get a word right aft^r you have. 
given them a clue, or prompt. Giving them a clue or prompt is 
more helpful to their learning than simply telling them the 
word, because it encourages them to try to solve for them- 
selves what the word is. 

We want you also to Jeam what to do when children ^ake 
mistakes. There are differerit kinds of mistake a child can 
make. You will need to practise waiting after your child makes 
a mi.stake. When you wait there is a better chance that your 
child will notice the mistake, and then correct it. You w'ill'Vlso 
leam to give different kinds of prompts to help your child solve 
the, mistake, depending on what kind of mistake it is. The 
procedures in figure 1 will help you to get the child to correct the s 
.misliijike without having to tell him the word . ' . ' 

The main. thing is 'to keep encouraging children to try for 
themselves, and to praise them when they succeed. 



Figure 1 



For Qorr^ct Rttdiiig 



! 

1. We should praise when 
children read a sentence 
correctly 

•2. We should praise when 
chftdren correct 
themselves after a 
mistake, 

3. We shouid praise when 
children get a word 
correct after we have - 
prompted thern. 



Hom« Tutoring Procoduro 



For Problem Reading 



, , 

We shouid wait to give 
children a chance to 
solve the problem 



X 



if Tho lAittakiC 

Does Not 
Mat(9 Sans* 



" 

We should prompt witf) 
c\uep at^out the meaning 
of the story. 

6,9. we should aska 
question 



If Th# MIttake 
Make Senae 



T 

We should prompt with 
clues about the way the 
word looks. 

e.g. we shouid ask about 
one part that is wrong. 



X 



If The Child 
Says Nothing 



7. We should ask the child 
to ^BBd on to the end of 
the sentence. 

or, we should ask the 
fchiid to go back to the 
beginning of the 
sentence again. 



if The Word is 
not Correct 
After Two Prompts 



8. Weshouldsay: "The word 
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4. 'How to Understaftd the Kinds of Mistake 
Children Make 



Children's mistakes contain important information. By care- 
-iully studying these mistakes you can find out something 
about hovy children are teaming, . ' 

Two types of mistake ' 

1 . Leaving out words and stopping; These mistakes occur- 
when children leave words opt, or when children simply ' 
stop at a word they doa't^know. When most of a child's . 
mistakes are of this sort it is difficult to know how to help 
the child correct them. Children who are,jtfraid of being 
wrong may have learned that it is safer to say nothing 
when they come to an unknown word, rather than risk 
being criticized. Also, children may have learned that all 
they n^ed to do is stoj^, to be told what the word is. 

2. Reading incorrect words. These mistakes occur when 
children read a word, but^ot th^ correct one, or when - 
they add a word that isn't in the story. When most of a • 
child's mistakes are incorrect words you can be fairly sure 

) that the child is not too frightened to "have a try". When 
you listen carefully to these'mistakes you often find that 
the children are on the right track, so'you can praise them 
for being ^'nearly right", y^re are .three examples. 

Example I, # * ^ 

Book: Mother is planting seelis in the gardi^n. ^ * 
Child: Mother is putting see'ds in the -garden. ' 

In this example the child's mistake is quite a sensible one. 
Note that the word "putting" is cIos§ to fhe ijieaning crflhe 
sentence, as well as starting and eft>ding like the word "plant- 
ing." So, 'in this example, the misrake*shows^hat,the child 
understands both the meaning and the structure of the sert- 
tence, and is iVicorrect only in the specific meaning of the 
wordl * 
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Lxample 2. \^ 
Boole: /Viw the ^^ecds arc in the i^arden. 
Child: Now the ^eciU are m the parage. 

In this example, the child's error is again fairty sensible. 
Both garden and garage are nouns. Both are places where tlie 
seeds could be' However/'the sense of the story, from the 
previous sentence makes it clear that the garden^is correct, 
and garage is not. ^ 

Lxamplc 

Book: It is so hot and I am thir;?tif, said Father. . ^ 
Child: It is so not and I am thirsty, said Father. 

In this example the child has given a word that looks and 
sounds Uke the correct word, but it does not fit the meaning 
of the sentence. It does not make sense at all 

Self-corrections 

Sometimes when childr^^n make a mistake, thtw notice for 
themselves that the .word they have just sai^dXesn't make 
sense ~ and will correct it withouTany help, providing we 
leave them time to do so. 

Fxamph' 4. 

^Book: ^? -^o hot today /said Father Bear. \ 
Child: It IS so not - hot today, said Father Bear, ■ 

Fxample 3. - - 

Book: / woi^d love.a enp of tea, ^ 

^Child: / ivouhi haoe 1 cvould hve a cup of tea. 

These self-corrections arf important. They show that chil- 
dren are aware that what they have read is not quite correct. 
They show that ^children are on the way to independent 
reading^ ; ' 

When you listen to your child reading, you "will learn Jo 
study the mistakes ami to see how these mistakes are often 
go€al attempts, which Icome close to solving the proSiem 
word. 
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/5. - How to Use Praise to Help Four Child ' 

\' ■ '• ' ■ ' .* ( ^ 

: •;;'-^'**> <-hiidren\knovv, when 'tht^y tare..,daing k .right' 
thin^s-in learning to re^d:. Pfaisi^'hlso. motivates theh. to keep ' ■ 

• on trying. When you' -p^afsechiia.reri, it is ^mpo^tant to tell 

' hem why you.are pleased with ihem. T-hen they ran ^se»? Tor • * 
.themselves what they are domg is right. Whem cHHdren are ' 
)ust begmnmj^Ho readj and when they have helm .used to a lot' 
. of embarrassment, an(3<r,tk:,sm about theTr. mistakes, you: 
. shpyld pr^jise atten, even forV^uite small beginhings. „ ' 

Book: Boh iwlsalli^^ vanicd tH, cups out to the garden. 
Child: Bob and Sally carruHi the cups 'out to the ganien. / 
^^rent: That'i;'-ii.whl)k\scnti'ncL'^right^ ■ ' 

• To ^'ncourage children 'to be indepehdent readers and tc^- 
work ^thmgs out for themselves, you.sKouW trv always to 
notice and prais^ their self.-corrections. Tell th?m you are 
pleased. that they corrected an error without your help. 

^^'^tiftiplf 7. iFii^nrc I suggt-stuu! 2) , • . > 

Book: You make tf^' tea whijc I finish the garden. ■ 
Child: You make the tea while I fix ■■-finish the garden. 
Parent: - Xhat ccas fine. You noticed -fix' wasn't auite right, and ' 
-■ you corrected yourself. Good." 

.liven when children have made a mistake, it is likely that 
.their, mistake will make good sense, and really fit the story. 
You should praise these features, so children will be encour- 
aged to use the story to make an intelligent guess when theV " 
don t>know a word. ^ 

Example 8. . ' . 

Book: Mother iB.pla/lting seeds m the garden. ' ' 

Child: Mother is putting seeds in the garden. ■ ' 

Pafent: - Yes, x,ou arc nearly right. ^hhe could bv putting seeds in 
the garden. I'hat is a very good try." . 
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■ In this example, the parent has let the child khow theye is a 
mistake. Rut the parertt has been positive about it. This, child • 
would, not be embarrassed aboHt being wrong, and would 
leam that it is vyorthWhile to try to work out the word from the 
story. Hollowing this praise, .you might then pive the chUd a ' 
prompt to help sojve the word. If the pR)mpt is helpful and 
the c;Hiia then corrects the word, you can giv^> further jpfaise.. 

• • F.xat>tf}lt''9. '(Figure I sui^ghtioti 3) 
vParenl <cont.):' "' the word a tut like 'putting', Loohcmiutly at 
the lh'^mnhi<i (points). Sec, it staPts with two letters 'pi'. < 
s " What^ouhi word be, it siafts with 'pL' It's wka^/ou 
do w'ith iieeds.." 
ChUd: Plantinsi." , . . • 

Parentt ■ Yes. f/nU s n<^ht. You figured if.out without me telling 
■ * V'^" word. Good." • . 

Notice thatthe parent has praised the child for doing Bpme 
of the work in correcting the mistake. This is ©ne step bettes 
than just telling the word*. 
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e. How to Help. Your Child Correct MisUkes. 

1 . The tirst^hing to remember when you hear a child make a 
mistake is to wait. (See figure 1 , sugge-stion 4). If the chilli 
seems to stop 'or hesitate at a word try to wait for five 
seconds. If the child makes a mistake "but continues read- ' 

• ing or\, try to wait until the end of the sentence. When 
yo'u wait, you are aHowing the child time to notice the 
mistake and'the chance to self correct. 

2. After five seconds, or at the end of the sentence, if the 
child" has not corrected the mistake, you can then point 
out the mistake. Try to do this as pleasantly and posi-' 
tively as you can (see example on page 13J. - 

Suppose your chii^ has stopped at a difficult word, and you 
have waited five seconds, but there is no self-correction. Ask 
your child to read on tttthe end of the sentence, or if the error 
IS close to the end of the sentence, ask your child to go back to 
the begmning of the sentence (see figure 1, suggestion 7). 
1 his may help the child to correct the mistake' or to try a word 
that seems to make sense. Then you will be able to praise for ' 
self-corrertion or for being nearly correct. If the mistake is 
still not corrected after the child has readton or has read the 
sentence again or even after you* have given the second 
prompt tell them what- the word is. 

KxampU' lO-lFi^^uri' I ^ug^^estion 4 and 8) 
Book: They go for a picnic by the river. 

Child: They go for a (5 secomh wait). 

' Parrttt: Try reading on to the end (points at 'by'). 
Child: . . by the river. 

Parent: So, whars.thii, word? (points at 'picnic 1. What would 

^ they be doing by the river? 
Child: (No response) 

Parent: They are having a picnic. Now read the sentence again. 

Suppose your ehikl makes a mistake but continues reading 
on. You wait until the end of the sentence, and then study the 
mistake. If you notice that the mistake is one which makes 
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sense, you praise the gcxid features qtthe mfstake, and then 
prompt-yuurx'hild^to consider ^more closely what the word 
looks and sounds jiktv Theo if the child gets the word correct 
you can praise this. ^ 

. Ex^amph' I L d'igure I suggestion 6) 

Book: Thexf packed *ali the fciod i>ito a big red picnic basket. 

Child: They paci^^all the food into a big red picnic bag. 

Vsktenl'/ ' That ntal^tye^t^i*. Cood: It like a big ^picnic^ bag, but 
• the word isn't bag. liave a good iook at it," (points at 
'basket), ■ * * • ¥ ' 

•Child: Basket. Punic basket. 

Parent: Good. 

Suppose your child rhakes another mistake, but this time 
the word dix\s;i't make sense at all. Again, you wait until the 
end of the sentence, then praise the good features of the 
mistake. But this time, since the word doesn't make sense, 
you do not bother to prt>mpt about what the word looks or 
sounds like. Instead, you prompt with a clue about the mean- 
ing of the story. Then, if your child gets the word correct with 
the help of your prompt, you can pf'aise this. 

i.xampk l2 (F^i4re I suggestion 5). 
Bbok: 77k* fruit salad had apples, oranges, bananas and pears. 
Child: The f^uit said had applies, oranges, bananas and pears. 
Parent:" VVr/t that word looks a bit like said. Something with all 

that fruit in it for pudding, would be fruit said?'' 
Child: They make a fruit salad. 
^Parent: "That's right, good, ^^ow you've got i//' 

When the mistake makes sense, try to prompt about what 
the word looksor sounds like. When the mistake (ioes/^'f make 
sense, try to prompt about the meaning of the story, or 
sentence. Don't expect to get this right straight away. You'll 
probably need quite a lot of practice. Keep the diagram of 
suggestions handy, to remind you what to do. 

Reitiember, tell the child the word if the mistake hasn't beert 
* solved after two prompts. 



7. How to Check on Your Child's Reading 
j Progress .. . ' , 



A simple way to do this is to do-^inpther check on the number 
of mistakes as described in section I. -Remember, the idea is 
to find^ut how well yourvhild c^n read ipdependentlj^. For 
J/us check, do not curry out 'your usual helpm<^ procedure''^ ■ 
Choose a book or passage that is new to your ch ild but at the 
same level you have been working withx When the child 
stops or pauses ^-ask him or her to try Ihe next word, and keep 
going Do not interrupt when incorrect words are read Sim- 
. ply keep a count of the number of mistakes made in the first 
50 words read. Stop the session, thank your child for reading. 

Check the numbir of mistakes, following the procedure in 
section 2. Coonpare the number of mist.1kcs with the number 
you checked earlier. - " - 

If your child makes fewer than four mistakes, (not counting 
self-corrected mistakes) it is time to select a more challenging 
book. Try one a little harder. Ask the teacher for a book at th? 
next higher level. 

, Remember, though, not to be disappointed when your 
child seems to make more 'mistakes again. This is to be 
expected with a more difficult booki With practice, and with 
your help, the. number of words read correctly will also in- 
crease on this more difficult book. 

«Kepeat these checks on the number of mistakes from time 
to time to find whether your child is ready for the next book. 
In between these checks, continue using all the helping pro- 
cedures you have learned. You will find with repeated prac- 
tice that your child is becoming more independent in reading 
and you are becoming a more successful reading tutor. 
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i Tab{« 1 Tutor Check Procedure ' 
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' 8. HdW to ChQc\s on Vour Tutoring Skills 

if you are to be. an effective- reading tutor, it is. important to 
put into practice the suggestions in Figure I. ' *, ', ' 

Here is a procedure for. cliecking' your skills as a tutosr. 
Follow these li steps;-. ' j * 

. 1. ^Rule up a Tutor Check Sheet, with ten cojumnjs like the 
pne in Table i . * " j 

2. Carry put your usual ten-fninute reading session with 
y.gur cKild. Try to put into practice as marty as iou can of 
the JB<ght suggestions in figure 1. I 

3. During the session, record in column 1 of ytjiur Check 
Sheet the first few mistakes your child makes ($tay 5 or 6). 
If the mistakes are words left out, -or words Where your 

■ child simply stopped, record a "0" in column 2. If the 
mistakes are words read incorrectly, reeord the incorrect 

. ^ word in column 2. Later, after you have finisheA the session, 
sit doivh hud try to comph'te the rest of the sheet. Try to recall 
eacfwrror, what your child did, "and what you did. 

4. If you rehaembered tojvait after the mistake, enter yes in 
coluran 3. ^ , ' 

5. If your child corrected himself or hepse If .enter yes in col- 
umn 4. ' , ' ■ , 

6. ^ If you told your child to read on or to re-read, enter yes in 
* column 5. 

_ * 

7. ^ If you gave d prompt about the meaning of the story, enter 

yes in column 6, 

H. if you gave a prompt about what the word sounds andlooks 
like, enter yes in cpiumn 7. 

9. If you told thechild the correct word, enter yes in column 
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IU.% If your child managed H^^rorrect the mistalce uyithout you 
ttMIing the word^ ent^ yeS in column 9. , 

II. If you prait^cd your child, for a sc?lf-correc-tiX)n^ or for 
' correcting 4 mist^^ke with your help, enteV yes in column 
. 10. ' • * • . ' 

When you have completed this sheet, you can check t)n 
how well yoi^ have carried out the tutoring prpcedureS, Table 
1 shows a completed Tu|or Check Sheet, ^ ' 

From your Tutor Check Sheet, you ^an see How often you 
liHUtcd when your child made a mistaicer Aisoyou can cht?ck 
whether your cKild corrected any mistakes, and whether you 
remembered to praise these. * • • 

Next you can look at the mistakes where youi^child did not 
try any word at all, and check whether you ask^d him or her to^ 
read on or to re-read the sentence. You can check on whether 
yo\i tried prompting before you told the child :the woi;d, and 
whether you used the two kinds of prqpipts cQrrec;tIy. If the 
child's mistake made sense, you should try a letterjor sound 
prompt, and if the mistake did not make sense you should ^ry 
a meaning prompt. , 

* Most importantly you can check on how often you told your 
child the word, without first trying instructions and 
prompts, and how often you praised your child for correcting 
mistakes, even with your help>. 

Try one of these^^utoringtzhecks from time to time. Aim for 
high scores in column 3 (vyaiting) column 4 (self-corrections) 
column M (mistakes corrected) and column 10 (praise) an^ l^w 
score in column 8 (telling the word). Compare your' scores in 
all these? columns, to ensure you are using the suggested 
procedures, and improving with practice. Your gaina in 
tutoring skills should be rewarded by gains in your chiki's 
reading and by faster progress through reading books. 
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H 0 ! p i n < Hi f I >o a t C h i 1 d r e.n 
by Michael I'arsons 
58 pp. $2.25 

JJased on sound and comprehen^^ive 
knowledge of current developments, 

is book h^s been prepared especially 
for parents anxious for guidance in the 
^ careof their deaf child. 




(\u'inj.; toi' l4Ur!UH.iuall v Handicapped • ^ 

by Raiph Wmterbourn ' 
52 pp. ^5c. 

This is a standard booklet providing simple and direct information 
, tor parents and oth^^rs who have intellectually handicapped 
children m their care. 




( ^oi?i);4 to Si hi^ol: A i .uiuc • 

By Margery Renwick 
24 pp. $1 .75, discount for bulk orders. 

This booklet, bas^ on information 
collected.from parents and teachers, 
^ \^ outlines what parents can do to assist t 

^ ^/ their child to get a good start at school'. 
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